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might involve us in war, I repudiated the idea as absurd. We had
had so many years of European peace and Great Britain lived so
securely behind her barrier of sea, that war was banished from most
of our thoughts.

How wrong I was events were only too soon to prove. The
fateful week-end that culminated in the First World War came as a
horrible shock. I arrived in London on the Sunday and found
crowds of people cheering at the gates of Buckingham Palace,
Few of them had any conception of the horrors of war or of the
nightmare that was in store for them. I felt I must do something,
but I was not quite clear what. Finally, I let off steam by writing
to The Times, and was amazed to find it featured prominently on
the leader page. On Thursday, 6th August, 1914, I pointed out
that "thousands of people desire to be of service to the State, but
either because they belong to no territorial unit, or because of age
and infirmities, they can be of no military value. These potential
energies are wasting themselves in crowding round and cheering at
the Palace and Government offices, embarrassing the police and
in no way helping the defence of the country. For the first, that
is the young. and untrained men, I would suggest the forming in
'parties of evening camps on the lines of the Irish Nationalists and
Ulster Volunteers," a proposition which I proceeded to elaborate
in the letter. In subsequent days my letter-box was crammed with
so many offers of help from all and sundry that I had to engage
secretaries to deal with my correspondence. Many of the sugges-
tions were fantastic, but all of them wanted to do something and
they were looking for a lead. Many people contemplated an
invasion, others anticipated food shortage, and civil commotion.
My telephone was ringing all day, and two of my first direct contacts
were with Stewart, then Public Trustee, Bonner, a Master of the
High Court, and a personal friend, Graham Everett. The corres-
pondence was growing so fast that I could not deal with it from
my house, and we took over temporary offices in the Strand that
had been used to organise a proposed national exhibition. We
picked out the more responsible of my correspondents, such as the
heads of big industries, managers of big stores and breweries, all
of them names familiar to the public. At the first meeting we had
offers to put up money for the promotion and training of a volunteer
force which amounted in the aggregate to well over a million
pounds sterling, always provided we could get official sanction. Of
course, there was considerable discussion as to the machinery to be
set up and the objects of the force. Some of the industrialists
wanted the force to be available to defend their property in case
of riots or in case of panic when the invader arrived. There was
a lot of muddled thinking, but in 1914 the public had no experience